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Pell Grants facing 
heavy cuts in 88-89 


‘WASHINGTON, D.C. (CPS) - Pell Grant checks for millions of 
students during the 1988-89 school year may get smaller, or vanish 
entirely, the U.S. Dept. of Education warned colleges around the 
- country. or 
As many as 53,000 low-income students could lose their Pell 
- Grants while 1.2 million students could get smaller grants next 
_ year because the government is about $99 million short in its grant 
budget, the administration warned. 

In a Feb. 1 "Dear Colleague" letter to campuses, Education Dept. 
officials blamed Corgress for the shortfall, saying it raised the 
maximum Pell Grant to $2,200 for 1988 without appropriating 
enough money to give students that much more. 

To solve the problem, the department said it will either shave $31 
off every Pell Grant recipient's check next year, or cut as much as 

_ $400 from "least needy" students so "most needy" students could 
get the full $2,200. 

The letter warned the department was giving Congress until 
April 30 to come up with more money, or it would start cutting 
"least needy" students off the Pell Grant roles for next year. 

"They're telling us that if we don't do something, they'll do 


_ something harmful," complained Gary Garwood, chief aide of the 


_ House Postsecondary Education Subcommittee. 
- Garwood doubts Congress could meet the deadline - which the 


es Education Dept. says is necessary because it must establish final _ 
_ Pell Grant payment schedules by April 30 - and questions the 


_ department's numbers. 

Congress, depending on a Congressional Budget Office (CBO) 
estimate, budgeted $4.42 billion to give out in Pell Grants for the 
1988-89 school year, Garwood said. 

But the Education Dept., using different estimates, thinks it'll 
have to give out $4.5 billion in Pell Grants. 

CBO estimates, said Charles Saunders of the American Council 


on Education, haven proven more accurate in the past. 


Film Committee cancelled 
due to lack of attendance 


BY RICHARD PESCE 


Managing Editor 





Due to lack of attendance and 


losses of between $100 and $400 
a night, the Student Associa- 
tion has decided to terminate 

the film committee after this 
semester. 


SA Secretary Brian ‘l’essier 
saia there were a number of 
. factors behind this decision. 


Tessier said along with the 
lack of attendance and the fi- 
nancial losses the committee 
was suffering, there was a divi- 
sion of the student population 
__ which made it difficult to figure 
out what the students wanted. 


; 









‘The programing needs of the 
dents have changed in the 
four years," Tessier said. 


ie Kovacs, film committe 
man, said he really didn't 





"It was probably a good idea 
though, because no matter 
what we showed, people didn't 
show," Kovacs said. 

Kovacs said it cost his commit- 
tee anywhere from $75 and 
$300 to rent a movie for one 
night. 


"The film committee was 
never there to make money, but 
it also wan't there to lose as 
much as it did," he said. 

Kovacs said this doesn't mean 
there won't be any movies 
shown on campus next year, but 
there won't be one special com- 
mittee dedicated to showing 
movies. 


Tessier said movies shown in 
the Rathskeller have gone over 
well with the students and may 
be attempted next semester. 





SM C Knights George Daway, J.B. Brown, and Michel Bonebo surround Quinnipiac’s Boyd Johnson 
in the Northeast-10 Conference quarterfinal hosted by St. Michael's. The Braves went on to defeat 
the Knights and later won the N.E.-10 Championship by topping Assumption. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 


Northeast-10 Playoffs 


Braves scalp SMC on 
way to Championship 


BY JEFFREY CHALBECK 
Sports Editor 





Expectations filled the air at 
the Ross Sports Center on the 
evening of March 1. Expecta- 
tions of salvaging a difficult 
season for Coach Jim Casciano 
and his team, but it wasn’t 
meant to be as the Quinnipiac 
Braves eliminated St. Michael’s 
from the Northeast-10 playoffs, 
78-71. 

The Knights’ season is now 
over, and that is the reason why 
this loss hurts so much. 

“This one hurts more, because 
that’s it, and it hurts the most 
for five seniors. We as coaches 
have another season,” Casciano 
said. 

The Purple Knights finish the 
year with a17-11 record overall 
and any leftover expectations 
will have to be saved for next 
season. 

In the quarterfinal match-up 
between Quinnipiac and St. 


Michael’s it looked like all the 
advantages favored the 
Knights. Quinnipiac was with- 
out their second leading scorer 
and leading rebounder, Lester 
Ayala, who missed the game 
due to a back injury. The 
Knights were at home as well, 
playing in the friendly confines 
of the Ross Sports Center, but it 
just didn’t seem to make a bit of 
difference. 

The star of the game was 
Shelburne, Vt. native John 
Carey, who scored a game-high 
26 points for the Braves, with 17 
of those points coming in the 
second half. Carey lit it up from 
three point territory, hitting on 
six of nine attempts from that 
distance. 

Carey also contributed on the 
defensive side, holding George 
Daway to just six points on two 
of 10 shooting. 

“John did an excellent job con- 
trolling Daway and Gabriel,” 
Braves Coach Burt Kahn said. 


“A tournament is different, you 
can do strange things. You can 
play four (players) on one man, 
and if they miss you're a gen- 
ius.” 

Carey had been struggling, 
hitting only three of his iast 23 
attempts before the game 
against St. Michael’s, but witha 
little of mom’s home cooking 
and with his sister in atten- 
dance Carey said he felt the 
confidence he needed to make 
the extra effort. 

“Carey is the MVP of: the 
game,” Casciano said. “He shot 
early and got confidence. He 
deserves all the credit. Its kind 
of ironic that a local kid hurt 
us.” 
Leading the way for the 
Knights was Gus Gabriel and 
Michel Bonebo, each with 15 
points, but it was Gabriel that 
almost brought SMC back in 
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New course focuses on Third World 


in the — 


BY CASSY PHARES 
Copy Editor 


A new course, “Main Street 
Burlington and the Third 
World,” is being offered in the 
Fall semester, 1988. “The pur- 
pose of the course is to research 
and document those ties be- 
tween Vermont and the Third 
World,” Andrea Beaderstadt, 
vrofessor of the course, said. 

“It will be a systematic study of 

all connections with the Third 
World we can think of: reli- 
gious, charitable, political, so- 
cial, economic. Then we'll see 
what we come up with,” she 
said. 


The course is based on a $1,000 
grant from the Consortium for 
International Cooperation in 
Higher Education (CICHE). 
That is part of a project called 
“Bringing the Third World to 
Campus and Community.” 
Beaderstadt said the idea be- 
hind the CICHE project is that 
Americans don’t feel they have 
a stake in the Third World so 
they don’t learn about it. 


The main project of the course 
will be the researching and 
writing of a series of articles for 
publication in the “Burlington 
Free Press” and for broadcast 
on WWPV’s Drive Time News. 
Beaderstadt said she is also 
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trying to get a grant from the 
Vermont Council on the Hu- 
manities and Public Issues to 
help with the cost of doing a 
video on Vermont ETV. 
“Students will be divided into 
teams according to regions of 
the Third World. For example, 
Burlington’s ties to Africa or the 
Middle East,” Beaderstadt said. 
She said imports and exports 
will be studied, for example, 
where exactly Vermont’s dairy 
products go in the Third World. 
She said students will investi- 
gate whether any banks in 


Vermont are loaning money to 
the Third World. 

“People interactions will be 
studied as well,” Beaderstadt 
said. Religious and charitable 
groups interacting through the 
world will be looked at. She said 
Peace Corps graduates who 
have worked in the Third World 
and now live in Vermont will be 
interviewed. 

Beaderstadt said the class will 
be interviewing other people as 
well. “We have refugees in 
Vermont from Cambodia and 
Vietnam; what are their lives 


like here?” 

“I don’t know quite all of what 
we'll discover because no one 
has looked it up,” she said. 

Beaderstadt said this project 
has been done in other commu- 
nities, but never in Vermont. It 
was originally done in Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. because they 
have the lowest rate of change 
in terms of people entering and 
leaving. She said if ties between 
that community and the Third 
,World were found, it was obvi- 
ous that there were ties be- 
tween the Third World and 


other communities 
United States. 

“Americans as a people aren’t 
really too aware of what’s going 
onin the Third World. Thisisa_ 
way of explaining to them that 
they have a claim in the Third 
World,” Beaderstadt said. 

“Without knowledge there is 
no interest.” 

This course is not only open to 
journalism majors. “There are 
no prerequisites deliberately so 
that students from other disci- 


plines can participate,” Beader- — 


stadt said. 


Robertson subject of speech 


He must enhance coalitions — 
with and among other funda- 
mentalist Christians. Support — 
for other candidates is soft, — 


BY BETH HATCH 


Contributing Writer 





Dr. Jeffery K. Hadden, author 
of 14 books and articles on the 
effects of television on politics, 
discussed the impact of Pat 
Robertson’s candidacy on the 
1988 presidential campaign. 
The lecture, sponsored by the 
Political’ Science Club, was at- 
tended by approximately 40 
people at McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter, Monday. Feb. 29. 

Pat Robertson’s landslide 
showing in Iowa stirred up 
conflict because of the size of his 


campaign, Hadden said. Most 
of Robertson’s supporters are 
people who have not previously 
been involved in politics. He 
said Vermont has 17 delegates 
supporting Robertson, thanks 
to the candidate’s 7 million per- 
son petition drive. 

Hadden said “opinion polls 
and popular support do not a 
president make.” He said politi- 
cal backing from Robertson’s 
evangelical community will 
make him a strong contender 


for the presidency. 


“Robertson’s campaign is no 
laughing matter,” Hadden said. 
He said while Bush and 


it Takes Real Caring 
to Pick Up the Pieces. 


It takes more than a good education and 
good intentions. It takes real caring—a 

, genuine desire to make a difference in 
the development of someone's life. 


At The KEY Program, Inc., of 


College 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island, we 


specialize in matching human service 
and criminal justice professionals with 
casework they can be proud of: the 
opportunity to change the course of a 
troubled life. We're looking for dedica- 
tion and enthusiasm in our Caseworkers, 
who work with court-involved and 
troubled adolescents in both residential 


and outreach positions. 


And we offer you more than this 
challenge alone, As a member of our 
team, you'll find your professional 
growth and development will be 
encouraged with generous tuition reim- 
bursement, and rewarded with real 
supervisory potential. You'll also enjoy 
extensive training, a competitive salary 
of $17,000 per year, and comprehensive 
benefits in this unique 14-month posi- 


Island, office. 


information. 


(617) 877-3690 


tion. Relocation assistance is 


available. 


To join us in our work, you need a 
Bachelor's degree in a related human 


$300 Bonus 
Available 


service field, a high energy level and the 


commitment to help teenagers pick up 


the pieces of their lives. 
back together. 


4 By 


-and put them 
period. 


the KEY Program, Inc. 


Alternatives For Youth 


An Affirmative Action/Equa! Opportunity Employer M/F/H/V. 


A private human service agency. 





Interested applicants should look for our 
representatives on campus, send their 
resumes or call our Main Office for more 


The KEY Program, Inc. 
670 Old Connecticut Path 
Framingham, MA 01701 


. for new hires with successful . 
ponmiciion of two-month Probationayy 


Caseworker 


Recruitment 


Opportunities are available in the 
following locations throughout 
Massachusetts: Springfield, 
Worcester, Lowell, Westbpro, Fall 
River, Wareham, Hyannis, Lawrence, 
Methuen and Pittsfield. We also have 
openings in our Providence, Rhode 
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Robertson must fight among 
themselves for delegate sup- 
port, Dole is willing to incorpo- 
rate his rivals’ followers out on 
the political battleground. 

Although Robertson is looked 
upon as a novelty candidate and 
people choose to ignore his can- 
didacy, Hadden predicted 
Robertson to be a strong con- 
tender. He said the keys to 
Robertson’s victory lie in peti- 
tion and grassroots’ support. 
Hadden said evangelists are 
now involving themselves in 
the political process, since 
many of these fundamentalists 
want their political views re- 
garding abortion, drugs and 
school prayers aired in a public 
forum. 

Hadden said there were six 
keys to Robertson’s success as a 
Mainstream Candidate: 
Robertson must “delabel him- 
self as an evangelist.” Hadden 
said |’ s.ertson’s name recegni- 
tion must outweigh the nega- 
tives. ~s*3ci2ted willy besa 
“television preacher. 

Robertson must “not be per- 
ceived as a religious fanatic.” 


HAIR DESIGN. 


RICHMOND 


20% off Haircuts 
Walk - In Special 

Now in Effect 

Call for Details 655-0132 


Hadden said. “The blood of the 
spirit is thicker than the wine of 
politics,” he said. 


Hadden said Robertson must 


portray himself as “Reagan’s — 
natural successor,” at least for — 
those who 


reasonable. 

Gary Hart spoke of new ideas, 

Robertson really has them.” 
Hadden said Robertson’s suc- 


cess depends upon his ability to _ 


turn “the media’s negativity) 
into sympathy from cultu 
conservatives.” He sa 
Robertson faces tha andre 
ties of mixing religion and pol 


tics. He said “it remains to be — 





support the © 
president’s ideas. Hadden said ~ 
Robertson must make the ~ 
American people believe that — 
his ideas and programs are ; 
He said “while © 
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E 










seen” whether the American ~ 


people will give Robertson the — 
same benefit of the doubt they — 
gave John F. Kennedy, a Ro- 


man Catholic, inhis1960bidfor — E 


the Presidency. 







OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
AFFORDABLE FURNITURE 
TF (802)878-2605 


134 PEARL STREET 
P.O. BOX 562 
ESSEX JCT, VT. 05452 


Convenient - 3Miles on Rt. 15 
Student & Office Supplies 
Affordable Desks, Chairs, & File Cabinets 

50 Years in Business 





Regular haircuts 7 W. Canal St. We Carry | 
Flat Tops Winooski Nexxus 
eae 695-3373 roducts 
8-0-5 -30 Tues & Thurs. Evenings . sat. 4 
By Appointment 7:30-3:00 


Special-R.K. Protein Concentrate Shampoo 807. $1.50 reg. $4.00 
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ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


A Salon For Men and Women 
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Looking For a Little Excitement? 


Vermont 
The Dating Game Returns!! 


Friday March 11th 
McCarthy Arts Center 7:30 p.m. 





Ensemble 


McCarthy Arts 

Center 7p.m. 

sunday, 
March, 13th 


free & open 
to the public 





SENIOR CLASS GIFT CAMPAIGN 


Dear Members of the Class of 1988: 


| hope you are all having a fantastic senior year. Although everyone ° 
looks forward to Senior Week and Graduation, senior year is also a time to 
reflect upon the past four years and evaluate your college experience...all 
the friendships made...and all the memories which will last a lifetime! 

Senior year, and the years following, are times when you realize what 
a wonderful place St. Michael's can be to spend one's college years. Senior 
year is also a time when many classes "come together and fully enjoy their 
last few months. 

Although each class is unique and makes its own 'mark' on the col- 
lege, one of the most memorable contrubutions a class can make as a 
whole is through their class gift. The members of the class of 1987 realized 
the importance of this contribution and pledged the highest amount in St. 
Michael's history. This achievement has been a source of great pride for the 
class of 1987. This contribution will not only improve life at St. Michael's, it 
distinguishes the class of 1987 among all others. 

We invite the class of 1988 to match, and possibly surpass, the class of 
1987 in their fundraising efforts. This contribution will not only honor your 
class, but would improve St. Michael's for all the classes which follow. 

Best of luck with your Class Gift Campaign, the rest of your senior year - 
and all your endeavors! 

Sincerely, 
Rich Mulry '87 
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A question of free press 


The question of racial prejudice 
has always been a sensitive is- 
sue. It has again been brought 
into the limelight on the campus 
of Dartmouth College. 

Four staff members of the Dart- 
mouth Review, a conservative, 
off-campus newspaper, were 
charged with harassing a black 
professor. The students ap- 
peared before a college discipli- 
nary board to defend two articles 
that criticized professor William 
Cole’s teaching abilities. The 
articles were seen as racist by 
some students, administration 
and Cole. 

The Dartmouth Review has a 
history of being involved with 
racial events. They were behind 
the demolition of ine Dartmouth 
shantytown to protest Apartheid 
in South Africa two years ago. 
Based on their past actions, it 
may be possible that these ar- 
ticles were racially motivated. 
This is not the point here. 

The Review staffers are being 
charged with harassment, disor- 
derly conduct and violation of 
right to privacy. We do not think, 
from the facts that we have seen, 
that the staffers should be 
charged with any of this. There 
were no libel charges. 

The Review staffers called Cole 
and asked him for a response 
before the first article, which 
criticized Cole’s teaching, was 
published. Cole refused to com- 
ment. Executive editor John 
Sutter called back later in the 
evening and Cole “told him what 
(he) thought of him and his pa- 
per.” The comments were printed 
in the article. 


After the article came out, four 
staff members approached Cole 
in a classroom to get his reaction 
to the article. Again Cole refused 
to comment, bursting into vio- 
lence and vulgarity. The Review 
ran another cover story the next 
day with a large picture of Colein 
a rage and the headline, “The 
truth hurts; Cole explodes over 
Review criticism.” 

By looking at this chain of 
events, we've found nothing that 
substantiates the charges. Even 
if the articles were racially moti- 
vated, we see no evidence of har- 
assment. The second story was in 
bad taste, but that is a question of 
ethics, not harassment. Obvi- 
ously there was nothing libelous 
in the article since Cole did get 
angry and used profanities. 

The violation of the right to pri- 
vacy charge alsocannot stand. A 
professor is a public servant at a 
learning institution. He is there- 
fore a public figure. Two phone 
calls are not an invasion of pri- 
vacy. Neither is approaching a 
professor in a classroom. 

If the articles were racially 
motivated, we are against them, 
but in any case, we are also 
against the charges brought 
against the Review staff. This is 
not an issue of racism it is an 
issue of freedom of the press. 
Newspapers always have and 
always will have a particular 
slant, left or right. Either way 
they should be allowed to print. If 
not, there would be no diversity to 
choose from in our free country. If 
the Review staffis found guilty, it 
will be a serious blow to the free 
press. 
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Importance of upperclassmen 





To the Editors: 





I would like to comment on a story written by Jennifer Casper (‘New — 


Proposal for Quad,” The Defender, Jan. 27). I am all for the carpeting of Joyce and 


re] 


Alumni because without it they are much colder than Ryan and Lyons are. There is | 


a definite temperature increase with the carpeted dorms. 
Senior Dave Nagle was correct in saying that all-freshman dorms will 


Me 73 
Be 


separate freshmen from the upperclassmen. This year many upperclassmen have ~ 


helped me through my studies and have given me support on being a freshman at St. 
Michael’s. It’s true that keeping the freshmen together and away from the upper- 
classmen would create a tighter freshman class, but I think it’s important to meet and 
get to know upperclassmen as well as your own classmates. 

The college has changed a lot over the past few years and I believe that if 
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I applied for admittance next year I would have a more difficult time than I did last — 


year. 


Mission and priorities of MOVE 


To the Editors: 


This letter is in response to last week’s editorial concerning the demise of 
the Crown and Sword Society and the possibility that it may be “forced” under the 
MOVE organization. ¥ 

St. Michael’s Crown and Sword Society and MOVE (Mobilization O 


_ John Cafarella 


Volunteer Efforts, not “experiences”) have battled the hardships common to all _ 


volunteer organizations, mainly the lack of adequate volunteers for their various 
programs and events. Both have been competing for that extremely small segment 
of St. Michael’s students who make the time a few hours a week or semester to help 
the homeless, elderly, and sick of Vermont. 

Ina world and ona campus of rapidly changing attitudes, policies and moral 
views, the question of old meets new is hard on many people. MOVE is the new kid 
on the block (created one year ago, not “two”) and has experienced some success in 
recruiting volunteers, which some believe was at the expense of Crown and Sword. 
When it was suggested that the two volunteer groups consolidate under MOVE’s 
carefully directed organization, it was the intention of MOVE’s board that the 


unification would enable Crown and Sword to benefit from MOVE’s stronger — 


volunteer involvement and promotion activities. It was also assumed that Crown 
and Sword would become part of the Special Events Committee, retaining its board 
and sponsored events. There was no talk of destroying any constitution. 

MOVE believes that it has made positive progress in fighting the war of 
apathy at St. Michael’s College, but also knows that there is strength in numbers. 
MOVE also believes that prestige, status, and recognition are not important factors 
when it comes to finding volunteers and helping others. The issue facing MOVE and 
Crown and Sword is not the demise of tradition or the shift of power, but whether 
the old is willing to get together with the new and realize they are on the same team, 
fighting the same battle, with the same goals and intentions. I hope that MOVE and 
Crown and Sword will unite and join forces in order to show the St. Michacl’s 
Community what their organizations, no matter how old or new, truly stand for- A 
united effort to help those in need. 


Tim LeBouthillier © 


MOVE Coordinator 
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_ redesigning of the old spaces. 








SMC: church and/or school? 


To the Editors: 


If you haven’t realized it yet, Marriott is no longer servin 
any entrees which include meat on Fridays during Lent. I don’t 
know about you, but it made me angry when I found out this 
information. I asked Mr. Ryan, the director of Marriott, what the 
reasoning was for this decision. He told me he had been asked by 
the college administration to comply with the administration’s new 
policy not to serve meat on Fridays during lent. 

I was referred to Campus Ministry for a more thorough answer to 
my question. I also asked the Rev. Tom Hoar the motivation for this 
new policy. We spoke for awhile about what Lent really signifies. 

_ The reason the Rev. Hoar gave for this decision, is that not eating 
meat on Fridays during Lent makes a statement that St. Michael’s 
is a “Catholic College.” 

Despite the good intents of this pone, I am very angered by its 
enforcement without the students’ knowledge. In my opinion there 
are much better ways to make statements about St. Michael’s 
Catholicism than by enforcing a trivial policy regarding whether or 
not we eat meat on Fridays during Lent. 

First, it bothers me that as Catholics we are imposing our Catholic 

practices on the Protestant students and students from other reli- 
ious backgrounds. It also bothers me that even as a Catholic, I am 
ing told how to observe Lent, as if I cannot make that decision 
myself. The third thing that bothers me is that this decision was 
announced at the S.A. meeting without any question as to whether 
there should be a vote on this matter. 

The practice of eating fish on Fridays is a long-standing tradition. 
As we all know, tradition in the Catholic Church is second only to 
the Bible. However, there does come a time when some tradition 
becomes meaningless for the people of a different age. It seems to 
me that we are only concerned about the “letter of the law and not 
the spirit of the law” in this matter. 

What once made Catholics realize they were making a sacrifice 
because they were eating the food of the poor, no longer has the 
same impact on our society. Fish today is expensive, often 
considered a delicacy. For example, under the Nery of fish is 
found lobster, crab, shrimp and other luxurious foods. 

Itis a challenge to all Catholics to sacrifice something during Lent 
that is really meaningful to us personally. When was the last time 
you saw someone struggling with something but you were late to 

et downtown and didn’t bother to help them for a few minutes? 

en was the last time you didn’t trash the bathrooms in the dorm 
so that the custodians wouldn’t have to do three times the amount 
of work than was necessary? When was the last time you didn’t 
repeat a juicy rumor about someone you didn’t like so that you 
wouldn’t damage their sf le hen was the last time you 
didn’t put someone down because your ego needed a boost? Need 
I say more? 

The point is, sacrifice should be something that helps you grow 
closer to God, not only during Lent, but always. Does anyone have 
the right to tell us what is the best sacrifice for us? 

Please make your feelings known about this issue. One voice in 
disagreement with this policy will mean nothing to those who made 
the decision. But it is my hope that solidarity can affect some 
change inthis matter. Are you willing to let these types of decisions 
be made from “on high” or do you want some input? Don’t let St. 
Michael’s the college become St. Michael’s the church, This is an 
institution of learning, this is not an extension of the church. Rather 
than accepting things we may not understand, just because we are 
told to do them, let’s learn what being Catholic means to each of us 
and not perpetuate the attitude that we only do as we are told. We 
are the future church, and itis important for us to learn for ourselves 
what that entails. 


Carol Jacques 


Proposal for SMC parking 


To the Editors: 


Everyone at St. Michael’s who drives realizes that we have a 
parking dilemma. However, the problem hasn’t subsided even with 
the administration’s annual attempt to solve the perplexing situation. 
The answer doesn’t lie in more parking spaces, but with the simple 


At the University of New Hampshire, staff, faculty and 
students use a C/M parking space system. C/M refers to compact/ 
midsize automobiles. The spaces are abundant, and narrower. 

If this system was incorporated at SMC we could gain 50 well 
located spots.In the 1980s people drive small cars or even mid-size. 
This is especially the case with students on limited budgets. St. 
Michae!’s on the other hand has spaces wide cnough for 1 1/2 cars. I 


believe the college should consider such a proposal. 





Douglas Wilberding 
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Campaign spending: The 
price of the presidency 


Today, more often than not, politi- 
cal elections are not won by the best 
candidate, but rather by the candi- 
date who can afford to run a cam- 
paign. As “crunch time” approaches 
in Election ’88, fewer and fewer 
candidates will be leftin the race. In 
most cases, the reason for with- 
drawal is simple, a lack of campaign 
funds. This implies that there are 
only an elite few who can run for a 
political office. This fact poses the 
question, are we getting the best 
candidate, or the best that money can 
buy? 


Presidential hopeful George Bush 
has already raised over 19 million 
dollars, while the Rev. Jessie 
Jackson has just over 2 million dol- 
lars into his campaign. The differ- 
ence in funds is astronomical, yet 
this is not the real problem with 
campaign “over” spending. The 
United States is a democratic nation 
which implies that anyone (unless 
under the age of 35, and not anatural 
born citizen of the United States) can 
run for the Presidential Office, re- 
gardless of economic status. 


Politics today are such that the 
middle and lower classes are dis- 
couraged from running for political 
office. Today, one could argue that 
political office is bought rather than 
won. This leads to discrimination 


against those who 
are not wealthy 
enough to make 
an attempt at run- 
ning for political 
office. 

Getting back to “Election ’88”, the 
ramifications of limitless campaign 
spending are immense. Instead of 
losing primary elections because of 
ideologies and economic stands, 
candidates such as DuPont and 
Babbitt may have lost due to lack of 
campaigning(which isa direct effect 
of lack of campaign money). What 
this boils down to is limitless cam- 
paign spending suffocating those 
‘candidates with a limited supply of 
money, so that only those candidates 
with the most money can win. 


On a more personal level, this 
means that most people in the United 
States can not afford to run a cam- 


Timothy M. Krumm 


The Political Scene 





paign for political office. Which in 
turn implies discrimination. Fur- 
thermore, limitless campaign spend- 
ing puts a price on the Oval Office. 
This price of astronomical propor- 
tions can only be afforded by an elite 
few, bringing our 
democratic sys- 
tem to a level just 
shy of a dictator- 
ship. That is to 
say, only a few 
will be able torun for the Presidency, 
which in turn may not represent the 
people’s choice. As time goes on, 
and the price put on the Office grows 
larger and larger fewer and fewer 
people will be able to run for office, 
leading to less representation of the 
people and more representation of 
money. 

To stop this dilemm:., Congress 
would be wise to enact limits on 
campaign spending as soon as pos- 
sible. Otherwise, people will not 
need to vote because the Presidency 
will be sold, not won. 


(Timothy M. Krumm is a junior Po- 
litical Science major at St. 
Michael's College) 


Pertinent economic issues 
facing presidential hopefuls 


Now that the Presidential primaries 
and caucuses are in full swing, it’s 
time to look at those economic issues 
that will deserve top priority come 
January. No matter who the next 
occupantof the oval office is, he will 
be faced with the same pressing 
problems as the 
present admini- 
stration. In todays 
society, our lead- 
ers must be pre- 
pared to find solu- | 
tions not only on the domestic level, 
but internationally as well. 


I feel that our astronomical deficit 
should be the first problem ad- 
dressed. It is good to see that since 
the fourth quarter of 1987 progress 
has been made. The balance of 
payment imbalance is still growing, 
but at a decreasing rate. 


What makes this problem so diffi- 
cult to handle is that any solution will 
require some recessionary meas- 
ures. People will have to cut their 
standard of living one way or an- 
other. To further complicate the 
situation, domestic policy will not 
be aseffective untilexports are equal 
to imports. Therefore itis important 





Andrew Pelosi 


On Economics 


to concentrate on the present trade 
imbalance. 

This could be extended to look at 
the competitiveness of our manufac- 
tured goods. It took a SO percent 
devaluation in our currency to boost 
our exports. This along with the 
fourth quarter 
increase in our 
Marginal Pro- 
pensity to Import 
(MPI) to 11.6 
percent are not 
positive reflections on the salability 
of our products. If the market cannot 
straighten this problem out, it may 
take some type of governmental 
assistance. 


A second major area of concern is 
the Lesser Developed Country 
(LDC) debt. In attempts to bolster 
the economies of developing na- 
tions, banks all over the world have 
been lending these countries billions 
of dollars. In many cases, these 
LDC’s default on their repayment. 
Instead of taking a firm stand on the 
problem, many banks merely extend 
more credit. 


Politics play a major role in this 
process. Governments offer incen- 


tives for banks to make these loans. 
But the time has come; without se- 
verely impairing the welfare of the 
LDC’s, lending institutions through- 
out the world must try to bring this 
situation under control. The place 
for this action to begin is with our 
world’s Superpower leaders. 

The third major task that our next 
President will have to conquer has to 
be addressed prior to his inaugura- 
tion in January. That task will be to 
find a capable body to sit on his 
cabinet and begin to tackle these 
economic issues. 

This person must be willing to take 
the initiative and holda hardline. No 
longer can we afford to artificially 
stimulate our economy so that it 
“looks good.” It’s time to take the 
action necessary and proper to re- 
gain our once dominant economic 
strength. 

This could mean tough times for 
some, but we have been living well 
beyond our means for almost a dec- 
ade. If we don’t pay the price now, 
our children will have to foot the bill. 
And this bill is growing all the time. 


(Andrew Pelosi is a junior majoring 
in economics at St. Michael's Col- 
lege.) 
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More can swim, but fewer can type 


BY REV. RICHARD MYHALYK, S.S.E. 





About one-fifth (101 out of 510) of the Class of 1991 
at Saint Michael’s participated in the 22nd annual American 
Council on Education survey coordinated by U.C.L.A.. The 
1987 national survey results are based on questionnaires com- 
pleted by 289,875 freshmen entering 562 two-year and four- 
year colleges and uni-versities. The national survey of entering 
college freshmen addressed expectations about college, degree 
aspirations, major and career plans and an array of demo- 
graphic, experiential, and attitudinal issues. C.ILR.P. (Coop- 
erative Institutional Research Program) is the nation’s largest 
and longest continuing empirical study of higher education. 


Saint Michael’s College recently received its campus 
profile report with the national normative data. This report 
highlights the survey results from three perspectives: the na- 
tion, similar Catholic colleges and Saint Michael’s College. 
Because less than one-quarter of the freshman class partici- 
pated, it is unclear whether the sample adequately reflects the 
Class of 1991 asa whole. In view of the number of participants, 
there is a 10% margin of error. 


Nationally, freshman interest in teaching careers has 
in-creased by more than two-thirds since 1982. Interest in the 
Education major at SMC increased from a 3.4% share of the 
student body in 1982-83 toa6.0% share in the current academic 
year. There are 105 students enrolled today compared to 55 in 
1982-83. 


There is a declining interest in certain engineering, 
tech-nology, health care and computer science professions. 
Although more women are now interested than ten years ago, 
enrollments will continue to decrease and demand for the 
associated occupa-tions will increase. SMC enrollment pattern 
has reflected the national decline. Our enrollment has declined 
in the science disciplines at a time when our total enrollment has 
increased. 


Table A -- Science Enrollment 1979-87 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Biology 132 131 133 106 101 111 92 95 82 
Chemistry 19 24 24 26 17 17 16 8 9 
Computer Science 24 55 64 50 35 
EBay iSe1i (290529 > 226. 327 13 no 9 BIE lee eg 
Math DAW 22-023, 8325380 38er46 sh ase) 
Physics TET a 14 17 18 ie ESzad Ge Goes 
# Majors 215 223 220 208 209 245 241 204 174 
Enroll 15591575 1642 1638 1619 1602 1614 1650 1667 
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Business is the most preferred career among college 
freshmen nationally. Analysts indicate that the rising popular- 
ity of bus-iness among college freshmen is in part attributable 
to the grow-ing number of women who plan to pursue business 
careers. While Table B below reflects that business majors are 
fewer in number and lower in percentage, this is due to better 
enrollment manage-ment. A larger applicant pool of students 
interested in business has allowed Saint Michael’s to become 
more selective. Table B represents enrollment patterns from 
three periods taken from the Registrar’s Fall Enrollment Re- 
ports for 1987, 1983 and 1979: 


Table B -- Business Major Trends by Class and by Sex 


Class of 1991 1990 1989 1988 Total~ Percent 
Women PAG OH! 51 65 170. 19.61% 
Men 53. 55 86 84 278 31.95% 
Total 80 82 137 149 ~448 25.79% 
Class of 1987 1986 1985 1984 Total Percent 
Women 44 32. 45 64 185. 23.13% 
Men 61 58 82 100 301 37.53% 
Total 105 90. 127 164 486 30.34% 
Class of 1983 1982 1981 1980 Total Percent 
Women 49 32 21 20 122 18.65% 
Men > 108 72 86 97 363 ©39.41% 
Total 157--104- _- 107-7117 =. 485, 30.79% 


The number of freshmen business majors in this year’s fresh- 
man class (i.e., Class of 1991) is nearly one-half the number of 
freshmen business majors in 1979 (i.e, Class of 1983). Average 
SAT scores for all students enrolled have risen from 990 for the 
Class of 1980 to 1,017 for the Class of 1991. While SAT scores 


Table C -- Freshmen Academic Profile Past and Future 


. S.M.C Catholic Nation 
Avg. Grade in High School “A” 16.9% 25.2% 21.2% 
Avg. Grade in High School “B” 77.2% 61.9% 58.8% 
Avg. Grade in High School “C” 6.0% 12.7% 19.5% 
Avg. Grade in High School “D” 0% 2% AN 
Highest degree planned is BA/BS 84.6% 77.7% 56.5% 
Highest degree planned is MA/MS 12.3% 14.3% 12.8% 
Highest degree planned is PH.D+ 3.0% 3.6% 3.9% 


Consistent with the growing interest in business ca- 
reers, the 1987 national data indicated that “being very well off 
financially” is one of the top personal goals of three-quarters 
(75.6%) of the college freshmen. Also top in the priorities of 
the nation’s freshmen is “being an authority in my chosen field” 
(77.2%). In contrast with this strong commitment to financial 


By Leigh Rubin 
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Over half of SMC freshmen think a 
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couple should live together before they — 


get married. 





goals, less than two-fifths of this year’s freshmen (39.4%) iden- 


tify “developing a meaningful philosophy of life” 
tial or very important life goal. 


Fewer SMC freshmen (65.3%) held “being very well: - 


off finan-cially” as an essential or very important objective. 


More Saint Michael’s freshmen (80.2%) held “being anauthor- 
ity in my own field” as an essential or very important objective. 
Similarly, more SMC freshmen (48.5%) identified “develop- — 
ing a meaningful philosophy of life” as an essential or very 


important objective. 


Despite the continuing public discussion about the 
apparent conservative mood on college campuses, the propor- 
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tion of freshmen who identify themselves as politically conser- 


vative (18.3%) or far right (1.3%) has changed little in the past 


five years. The political label that has experienced the most 


growth in recent years has been the middle-of-the-road cate- 
gory (56.0%). SMC freshmen are similar to the national profile. e 


The nation’s freshmen strongly endorse a number of 


tradi-tionally liberal issues. 
(58.7%) support legal abortion, three-fourths (73.8%) oppose 


an increase in defense spending, and almost half (47.6%) agree 


For example, more than half 


t 


that colleges should not invest endowment funds incompanies 
that do business in South Africa. SMC freshmen are similar to = 


the nation’s freshmen. 


Nationally there is a growing support for laws prohib- : 


iting homosexual relations (53.1%). One analyst suggested that 
the growing support for laws outlawing homosexuality may 


reflect in-creased public concern about AIDS. Widespread 


publicity about the threat of AIDS, however, has not lessened 
the growing per-centage (51.9%) of the nation’s Class of 1991 
and (51.0%) of SMC freshmen who agree with the statement: 
“if two people really like each otherit’s all right for them to have 
sex even if they have known each other for only a short time”. 
One analyst suggested “that while young people may be 
concerned about AIDS, they may not be adequately informed 
about the virus and their potential risk to exposure.” Many feel 
“this can’t happen to me.” 


About one-half of both the nation’s and SMC fresh- 
men agree that “a couple should live together before marriage”. 
Yet 59.9% of the nation’s 1987 freshmen say “getting married” 
is an essen-tial or very important life goal. 
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A spring break spent volunteering 


...1n a land of poverty 





Spring break in Appalachia: Some of the 13 students who volunteered in Kentucky during 
spring vacation. The group assisted impoverished Appalacian families. (From left to right.) 
Front: Lisa Martin and Maureen Madden. Back: Fr. Michael Cronogue, Patrick Gallivan, Jody 
Gehrke, and Brian Canavan. (Photo by Lisa Lavoy.) 


...Helping runaways in N.Y.C. 


BY DIANE WHITE 
ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 





While some Saint Michael’s students spent 
February break working on their tans, others 
were in New York helping homeless and troubled 
teens. Father Steve Hornat and eight students 
spent their vacations working in the Covenant 
and Hope houses. 

The two houses are places where troubled and 
homeless teens can find refuge. Fr. Bruce Ritter 
established the Covenant House in 1977. It 
provides short term help while the Hope House 
provides more long term assistance. 

Seniors Michael Decelles, and Stephen Rabeno, 
and Junior Patrick Decelles worked in the Hope 
House. Hornat and Seniors Joe Connelly, Laura 
Provost, Karen Brown, Nadine Labato and Mi- 
chael Harvey worked in the Covenant House. 

Hornat rode around ‘in a van looking for the 
homeless. He rode down the streets of New York 
City from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. The van stopped at 
street corners, the docks, Grand Central Station, 
and other places the homeless gather to give 
them information about Covenant House. Hor- 
nat said only about five percent of the people the 
van stopped for would go to the Covenant House. 

Each day homeless teens arrived at the House. 
The Saint Michael’s volunteers helped to feed 
and clothe them. Brown said they took the new 
arrivals to the clothing room so the homeless 
could change out of the clothes many had been in 
for days. 

The Saint Michael’s volunteers also spent time 
doing assessments of the teens who came to the 
House. An assessment includes gathering back- 
ground information on the teens. The informa- 


Lite 


tion is used to determine which program the 
different teens will be placed in, Brown said. 
Some of the teens were victims of sexual and 
physical abuse, drug addicts and prostitutes. 

Connelly said, “In order to make money 
to survive on the streets they have to resort to 
selling themselves. They become prostitutes and 
hustlers.” 

“I was shocked at the kids coming off the 
streets. I tried to prepare myself that there would 
be drugs and prostitution, but I was still shocked 
at what I saw,” he said. Connelly worked on the 
floor that housed males ages 18 to 21. 

Connelly described the males on his floor as 
“good kids.” “They just need a push to get on the 
road to recovery,” he said. “They are people with 
no place to go. They have either been thrown out 
of their houses or have run away from a bad 
situation.” 

Labato worked on the floor with males 17 and 
younger. She said she went to the Covenant 
House not knowing what to expect. She 
came back with a broader understanding of what 
street life is all about. “It gave me a chance to see 
the other side of the coin,” Labato said. 


“Some people see the homeless and they say 
‘those bums without jobs or those disgusting 
people, but the situation they are in is not their 
fault,” Labato said. Working with the homeless 
taught her to be more grateful for her family and 
education, she said. “There’s no way any of us 
could have survived on the streets,” Labato said. 

The volunteers could not help but come back 
better people, Hornat said. “They come back 
somewhat more enriched and grateful for what 
they have in life,” he said. 


BY KATE FLAHERTY 
STAFF WRITER 





Sixteen Saint Michael’s stu- 
dents, the Rev. Mike Cronogue, 
and Brother Frank Hagerty 
spent their spring breaks at the 
Glenmary Volunteer Farm in 
Vanceburg, Kentucky to help 
the low-income families in the 
area and, unexpectedly, tolearn 
from the experience. 

“I thought I was going down 
there as a savior, doing volun- 
teer work, but by the end of the 
week I realized that even 
though these people are poor, 
they're happy,” Pat Gallivan, 
junior, said. 

Cronogue said the Glenmary 
Home Missioners, who sponsor 
the program, “offer a rural 
ministry opportunity for groups 
to come down and experience 
Appalachia.” 

However, Cronogue added 
that the real value of the pro- 
gram doesn’t come from the 
volunteer work they do, but 
instead the insight they gain 
from it. 

“The intent is to get people to 
think about others who don’t 


have as much as we have, but 
who might be just as happy. I 
learned that things don’t make 
us happy; with added responsi- 
bility doesn’t come added 
peace,” Cronogue said. 

Junior Brian Canavan also 
said the experience probably 
benefited him more than it 
benefited the people of Ap- 
palachia. 


“What we did didn’t really 
make a difference,” Canavan 
said about the volunteer work, 
“It probably would have gotten 
done anyway. It was more of an 
eye-opening experience for us.” 

Sophomore Valerie Murphy 
described her week as “eye- 
opening” too, because she said 
it made her appreciate some 
things that she had previously 
taken for granted, such as in- 
door toilets and running water. 

“['m not used to out-houses, 
and not being able to take a 
shower for a week,” Murphy 
explained, “when I got back I 
took a 20-minute shower, and I 
appreciated every drop of wa-- 
ter.” 

Murphy also said the week in 
Kentucky taught her not to 
worry so much about the little 
problems in her life. 

“Petty concerns just aren’t it,” 
Murphy said, “I want my life to 
be much simpler now.” 

Gallivan said the week also - 
made him not want to worry so 
much about little things, but he 
added, “I know that I will still 
worry, but it'll probably make 
me stop and think, at least fora 
little while.” 

Some of the students said they 
learned these things from deal- 
ing directly with the people of 
Appalachia. 

Gallivan explained, “They live 
a very simple way of life, and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 





The Covenant House volunteers: (From Left to right.) Front: 
Fr. Steve Hornat, Michael Decelles, Nadine Labato, and Mi- 
chael Harvey. Back: Stephen Rabeno, Patrick Decelles, Laura 
Provost, and Joe Connelly. (Photo by Lisa Lavoy.) % 
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The scoop on Ben and Jerry's 


BY MATT SUTKOSKI 


“Do you make the best ice 





STAFF WRITER 


Cows. At the Ben and Jerry’s 
Homemade, Inc. headquarters 
in Waterbury they are every- 
where. Cows are on signs, walls, 
coffee cups and T-shirts. 

Artist Woody Jackson’s black 
and white holstein patterns are 
painted on posts, ropes, boxes, 
stairwells and the production 
floor. Cows are evenon neckties 
sold in the gift shop. This is 
definitely not your average 
company. 

“Tf it’s not fun, why do it?” co- 
founder Jerry Greenfield has 
said. He and Ben Cohen 
founded the company in an 
abandoned gas station in 
Burlington ten years ago. Fun 
turned into profit. In the first 
nine months in 1987, the com- 
pany had $23 million in sales 
and made $1.2 million in profit. 

Visitors to the Ben and Jerry’s 
plant are givenacrashcoursein 
the company’s philosophy. A 
dollar will buy you a half hour 
tour of the plant, including a 
Ben and Jerry’s pin and free 
samples. 

While waiting for the tour to 
start, people can watch a vide- 
ocassette of past television ap- 
pearances by Cohen and Green- 
field. 

One clip shows the pair being 
interviewed on the Financial 
News Network Market Watch, 
a business talk and news show. 
The reporter is prim, profes- 
sional and impatient. Cohen 
and Greenfield appear with 
shaggy hair cuts, wearing blue 
jeans, and the trademark Ben 
and Jerry’s cow T-shirts. 
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cream?” the reporter demands. 
“I like it,” Cohen shrugs. 

On other talk shows, the two 
demonstrate how they prepare 
some of their ice cream. On one, 
the hosts stood aghast as Cohen 
and Greenfield tore into prepar- 
ing the ice cream with all the 
fervor of two boys making the 
ultimate mud pie. Cream, eggs, 
and shattered Heath Bars 
sloshed across the table. They 


chattered ai: iwuyhed continu- 
ously and loudly, adding ingre- 
dients with no apparent care for 
accuracy. 

The ice cream came out per- 
fectly, of course, and at the end 
the hosts enjoyed the sample. 

A cow bell signals the start of 
the tour. Today, it is being led 
by Rob Douglas. 

Douglas leads a group of about 
a dozen tourists into a screening 
room. There, a five minute slide 
show is presented that reviews 
the history and philosophy of 
Ben and Jerry’s. 

“Business has a responsibility 
to give back to the community,” 
Ben Cohen says in the slide 
show. Fifteen percent of Ben 
andJerry’s profits go to charity. 
Also, the company sponsors 
community activities such as 
movies, the Montpelier Fool’s 
Fest, and grants for Vermont. 
human services programs. 

The slide show does not dwell 
on this, however. Instead, the 
company mantra is repeated: “A 
chunk isn’t achunk unless it’s a 
chunk,” referring to the sivable 
pieces of chocolate or whavever 
in Ben and Jerry’s ice cream. - 

The video also reviews the 
exploits of Albini Ben Cohini 
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(a.k.a Cohen.) We see him 
dressed in Middle Eastern garb, 
lying on a platform with a cin- 
derblock resting on his “ever 
expanding belly.” Greenfield is 
shown smashing the cinder- 
block with a sledgehammer, but 
the great Cohini escapes un- 
harmed. 

After this the group is led toa 
glass-enclosed catwalk which 
offers a view of the production 
floor below. It is remarkably 
small for a company that 
churned out 3.5 million gallons 
of ice cream last year. Most of 
the work is done in a space 
that’s about the size of agymna- 
sium. 

In the production flyor, about 
a dozen workers clad in protec- 
tive smocks and hair nets can be 
seen blending, flavoring and 
packaging the ice cream. The 
workers produce about 188,000 
pints of ice cream a day. 

Factory workers can take 


home three pints of factory sec- 
onds a day. Although a lot of 
work gets done, one employee 
can be seen dancing in the cor- 
ner, another chases a co-worker 
with a handful of ingredients 
for Cherry Garcia, Ben and 
Jerry’s cherry ice cream. 

Douglas lowers a bucket from 
an opening in the catwalk and 
retrieves a sample of Cherry 
Garcia. It is still quite soft be- 
cause it hasn’t gone through the 
spiral hardening tunnel yet. 

The tunnel is three stories tall 
and the air inside is chilled to - 
35 degrees. This freezes the ice 
cream fairly quickly, so the 
product can be ready for ship- 
ment within 24 hours. 

From there Douglas leads the 
group to the hall of fame, where 
the tour ends. Here are memo- 
rabilia of the ten years the com- 
pany has been in operation. 

Among the artifacts are the 
post card Jane Williamson sent 
suggesting the idea for Cherry 
Garcia. Its now the company’s 
second most popular flavor, 
behind Heath Bar Crunch. 

For her efforts, Williamson is 
getting free ice cream fora year. 
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In a cone or by the pint: Ben and Jerry's scooped out 3.5 
million gallons of Ice Cream last year from their Waterbury 
factory. Tours at the factory are held daily throughout the ene : 


(Photo by Cathy Barnett.) 


She was also the guest of honor 
at the last Ben and Jerry’s 
stockholders meeting. 

Ben and Jerry’s is now the 
second most popular premium 
ice cream in the United States, 
behind Haagen Daz. The com- 
pany has 40 outlets in the 
United States and one in St. 
Maarten. It plans to expand 
into Canada in the spring. Ben 


KENTUCKY 


they welcomed us into their 
lives because they accept 
people for what they are.” 
Murphy said, “The people 
were very hospitable and they 
were interested in letting you 
into their lives.” 
Although the trip to Kentucky 


Visits to the theatre, 
museums, galleries, 
schools, social and 
political institutions are 
an integral part of the 
curriculum. 


and Jerry’semploys177 people. __ 
The reasons behind the ~ 
company’s success may include 
the rich, dense quality of ice — 
cream, Ben and Jerry’s corpo- 
rate and community philoso- 
phy, or their good public rela- 
tions. It could also be because 
they believe a chunk isn’t a 
chunk unless its a chunk. 
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on.y took a week out of the lives 
of the participants, some said 
that the experience would last 
much fonger. 

Freshman Jason Grenon said, 
“Tt did a lot for me; I don’t think 
Ill ever forget it.” 


HORSE-DRAWN 
HAYRIDES 
GREAT FOR PARTIES! 
CALL 879-6291 


4:00-5:30p.m. SRC Chris Clary 


COURSES — British and European studies 
are offered in literature, history, art history, 
drama, music, sociology, education, 
psychology, communications, and politics. 
Special program offered In theatre. Intern- 
ships available to qualified students in 
international business, social bres 





SENIORS, ON CAMPUS RECRUITING: 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.— Underwriter positions Looking for 


Ithaca, New York 14850 
Business majors or people with business experience. Interviews March ean Sy 


25Th SRC- Sign up by Mon. March 7th 


EARLY BIRD 
CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 13 EXAM — 
BEGIN FEB 29. 


655-3300 


Institute for Paralegal Training — 16 week post-grad training. 
Interviews Mon. March 21st. Sign up by Mon. March 7th. 


NAME 
PHONE SCHOOL 


Retum to: Office of International Programs, Muller 218, Ithaca College, Ithaca, NY 14850 


ONGOING SERVICES: 
Resume preparation Wednesdays 4:00-9:00p.m. 
CONFIDENTIAL counseling services with Dave Landers and Linda 

_ Hollingdale. Stop by or call ext. 2547. Contact Dave or Linda for 
information about support groups. 
Career library Internships 






NEED CREDIT? Get a Visa Credit Card with no credit 
check. Guaranteed! Simple, legal. Plus other credit secrets. 
Send S.A.S.E. to: Financial Services, Dept. Qi, 804 Old 
! Thorsby Road, Clanton, Alabama 35045-2459, 


Part Time Job Service : LAN 
STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTRR OD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 





MW aYem Grey slers) ae bets 


| LOCAL CLUBS 


| Blue Rose. March 15 and 16, Nector's, Burlington. 
My Shadow. March 13 and 14, Nector’'s, Burlington. 
Tough Judges. March 11 and 12, Nector's, Burlington. 


EAST COAST CONCERTS 


Emerson, Palmer and Berry. April 19, The Spectrum, Mon- 


treal. 


Grateful Dead. April 3, 4, and 5, Hartford Civic Center; April 7,8 
and 9, Worcester Centrum, Worcester, Mass. 
Jerry Harrison and Casual Gods. March 23, Club New Eng- 


land, South Burlington. 


Inxs/Public Image Limited. March 21, Worcester Centrum, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Frank Marino. March 9, Club Soda, Montreal. 
David Lee Roth. March 28, Glens Falls Civic Center, Glens 


Falls, N.Y. 


Rush. March 10, Montreal Forum, Montreal. 

Bruce Springsteen and the E Street Band. April 1 and 2, 
Nasseu Coliseum, Long Island, N.Y. 

Squeeze/Db's. March 10, Metropolis Club, Montreal. 
Tiffany. March 27, Memorial Auditorium, Burlington. 

George Thorogood and the Destroyers. March 16, Spring- 
field Civic Center, Springfield, Mass. 

Frank Zappa. March 12, Memorial Auditorium, Burlington. 
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Close Lobsters :"enjoyable 
...1n a weird sort of way 


BY KATE FLAHERTY 
STAFF WRITER 





Yes, the band Close Lobsters 1s 

as strange as their name and 
the name of their new album; 
“Foxheads Stalk This Land,” 
but that’s all right. 

Their lyrics are absurd and 
meaningless, but it doesn’t 
seem to matter, because they 
don’t seem to care. 

This attitude works for Close 
Lobsters, and “Foxheads” is 
enjoyable and amusing in a 
weird sort of way. 

The names of some of their 
songs, (“Just Too Bloody Stu- 
pid,” “Sewer Pipe Dream,” and 
“I Take Bribes”) give an indica- 
tion of the unusual lyrics that 
are to come. 

For example, on “Sewer Pipe 
Dream,” the vocalist sings, “I 
had a dead body in my mouth/ 
What could I do but spit it out/I 
had a sewer pipe down my 
throat/ What could I do but 
retch and choke/ And you look 
at me with those blue eyes/ 


Springsteen has fans 
dancing in the dark 


B\ DIANE WHITE 
ASSISTANT LIFESTYLES EDITOR 


The fan appeared depressed as 
he leaned against the Worc- 
ester Centrum. He was by 
himself. The street in front of 
him was bustling with activity. 
Vendors were selling food, news 
trucks were parked at the cor- 
ner, police were trying to un- 
tangle traffic tie ups and thou- 
sand of Bruce Springsteen fans 
flocked toward the doors of the 
Centrum. It was February 25, 
1988, and Springsteen was 
kicking of his Tunnel of Love 
tour. 

“Hey, do you have an extra 
ticket?” the fan would blurt out 
as people walked by him. Most 
people ignored him, but some 
stopped to laugh. He was not 
alone in trying to get tickets. 

 Springsteen’s three shows in 
Worcester were sold out. 

Those who were fortunate 
enough to get inside the Cen- 
trum, waited impatiently for 
the Boss to take the stage. 


Shortly after 8 p.m. the lights: 


grew dim. Springsteen and the 
E Street Band emerged from a 
staircase in the middle of the 











EARLY BIRD 
CLASSES FOR THE 
APRIL 30 EXAM 
BEGIN JAN 26. 


655-3300 
Eval, 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER OD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 








stage. A carnival booth was set 
up on stage and they stopped to 
get fake tickets. Then, Spring- 
steen and his band broke into 
“Tynnel of Love,” the title track 
from his newest album, and the 
“Tunnel of Love” express tour 
roared into action. 

Springsteen is on tour promot- 
ing his newest album, “Tunnel 
of Love.” In all he played seven 
songs from this record. All of 
these songs were met with a 
positive response, but “All that 
Heaven will Allow” and “Bril- 
liant Disguise” were the most 
welcomed. 

Unfortunately, Springsteen 
left out some of their favorites 
from past recordings. Noticea- 
bly missing from the show were 
“Jungleland” and “Thunder 
Road.” However, Springsteen 
did perform “Rosalita,” “Born to 
Run,” and “Born in the USA.” 

Highlights of the show in- 
cluded Springsteen’s energetic 
version of “You Can Look but 


$12.00 for Nautilus, 


You Better Not Touch” and 

“Dancing in the Dark.” While 

singing “Dancing in the Dark” 
Springsteen pulled a fan onto 
stage to dance with him. 

Besides singing, Springsteen 
did some acting in this show. 
He sat on a park bench with 
band member’ Clarence 
Clemons, and they discussed 
days gone by and marriage. 

Later, Springsteen pranced 

around the stage imitating a 
Television evangelist talking 
about sin. 

Springsteen and his E Street 
Band performed for three plus 
hours. Springsteen returned to 
stage for two encores. He joked 
with the audience about how he 
had forgotten how much work a 
concert required. 


Outside the Centrum some 
people were still searching in 
vain fora wayin. With sad eyes, 
they watched the satisfied audi- 
ence leave the show. 


STUDENT 


SPECIAL 
4 Months for the price of 3 


Pool, Aerobics, Hot Tubs, 


and much more! 





655-2399 Mon. - Fri. 6-9 
20 West Canal Street. Wi 


Sat & Sun 9-6 
nooski, Vt. 05404 


Blue-brown eyes.” 
If that’s not deep enough, try 
the words to “I Kiss the Flower 


in Bloom,” “Every year I wake 
up a thousand times/ And walk 
in circles just to easc the strain.” 

These were a few examples 
from the songs where the lyrics 
were discernable. On most of 
the album, the lead vocals are 
overdubbed and echoed so 
much that the words are unin- 
telligible. 

However, the buried vocals 
don’t detract anything from the 
album. It seems as if the band 
treats vocals as just another 
instrument, complementing 
the other instruments as op- 
posed to being a vehicle to voice 
an opinion or verbally transmit 
a feeling. 

The singing adds to the feeling 
that the bass and guitar create 
in most of the songs; upbeat fun 
in a strange sort of way. The 
bass especially, is excellent in 
creating the mood, and many of 
the songs begin with bass solos 
that are alive and even enthusi- 


astic. 

The guitar and bass comple- 
ment each other, each usually 
playing the melody in sync. This 
instrumentation displays how 
tightly and concisely the Close 
Lobsters can play. 


The only mistake that the 
band makes on the album is a 
glaring one. The last song, 
“Mother of God,” starts off fine, 
but the end is terrible, it goes on 
forever. 

The vocals end, the guitar 
takes over, and the distorted 
playing goes on for at least three 
minutes, which is an eternity in 
a five minute song. 

However, one mistake on an 
entire album isn’t that bad. 
Close Lobsters may not be able 
to go far with their weird style of 
music because it may be too 
absurd for the general public. 
However, right now they are a 
breath of fresh air in a music 
industry that is buried under 
heaps of “deep and meaningful” 
or “socially concerned” music. 


MISSING: 
One pair of brown-tinted eyeglasses. 
Possibly lost in Alliot Student Center. If 


found, please contact Hilary Segal af St. 


Joe's 655-7346. 





WAVES 


HAIR DESIGN. 
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RECRUIT U.S.A., INC. 
CITICORP PLAZA,'725 S. FIGUEROA ST., SUITE 3100 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90017 











20% off Haircuts 
Walk - In Special 

Now in Effect 

Call for Details 655-0132 


RTF 


(800) 325-9759 


PHONE: (213) 955-4900 


SS. 
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The Local Cinema 


A NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF 
JIMMY REARDON 


River Phoenix (Stand by Me) and 
Meredith Salenger star in a story of a 
girl who is going to college in Hawaii, 
and a young man in love with her and 
trying to find enough money to follow 
her there. Directed by William Richert. 
(PG-13) 


ACTION JACKSON 


Carl Weathers stars as a supercop who 
only needs his body as a weapon. Weath- 
ers is finally through with Rocky’s 
Apollo Creed but he obviously hasn’t lost 
his association with movies that enjoy 
using his physique to attract viewers. 
With Vanity. (R) 


BATTERIES NOT INCLUDED 


A group of aliens arrive on earth to help 
a group of inner-city tenants with their 
housing problems. With Hume Cronyn, 
Jessica Tandy and Frank McRae. Di- 
rected by Mathew Robbins (Dragon- 
slayer). (PG) 


BROADCAST NEWS 


This is the story of work and love, and 
three people trying to mix both. Wil- 
liam Hurt plays the not-so-talanted but 
successful newsman, while Albert 
Brooks plays the skilled reporter who 
can't seem to achieve the success he de- 
sires. Holly Hunter shines as producer 
Jane Creig torn between her work eth- 
ics and her love for Tom. Director 
James Brooks has created a gem not 
only about love, but about the world of 
broadcast journalism as well. (R) 


CRY FREEDOM 

A true story of the friendship between 
South Africa martyr Stephen Biko, and 
white South African newspaper editor 
Donald Woods. The basis of the screen- 
play comes from Woods’ two books writ- 
ten about Biko. With Kevin Kline and 
Denzel Washington. Directed by Rich- 
ard Attenborough. (PG) 


FATAL ATTRACTION 


Michael Douglas stars as the perfect 
family man whose life is falling apart 
after he has a weekend affair with Glenn 
Close. Close is excellent as “the other 
woman,” who refuses to accept the fact 
that Douglas has no intentions of leav- 
ing his family for her. Very exciting con- 
clusion. Directed by Adrian Lyne. (R) 


5 CORNERS 

The time is 1964 and this movie takes 
place over a 36-hour period in a neigh- 
borhood in the Bronx. Director Tony Bill 
involves his characters in a number of 
subplots. One includes a not so mentally 
stable man who was caught attempting 
to rape the movie’s heartthrob (Jodie 
Foster). Written by John Patrick 
Shanley (Moonstruck). (R) 


FRANTIC 





GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM 
Barry Levinson’s story of an American 
dise jockey in Vietnam, entertaining 
the troops during the war. Robin 
Williams stars. Written by Mitch 
Markowitz. (R) 


HOPE AND GLORY 


Reviewed in this issue. 


IRONWEED 


Director Roman Polanski has created a Jack Nicholoson and Meryl! Streep 
movie in the Hitchcock style, about Dr. play to vagrants from the 1930's. 
Richard Walker who is in Paris for a Francis Phelan is a bum with a past 
medical convention. While he is there, (as a ballplayer and a murderer) 
his wife mysteriously disappears whilehe who comes back to his hometown 
is in the shower and he sets out to find for the first time in 22 years and 
her, along with his co-star Emmanuelle visits his former lover and also a 


Seigner. With Be!:y Buckley. (R) 


bum, Helen. (R) 


THE LAST EMPEROR 


The story of Pu Yi, who before he was three 
was set on the Dragon Throne in Peking’s 
Forbidden City and became the titular 
ruler of a third of the people on earth. With 
John Lone, Joan Chen and Peter O’Toole. 
Directed by Bernardo Bertolucci. (PG-13) 


MOONSTRUCK 


Cher and Nicholas Cage star in this roman- 
tic comedy about an Italian family from 
Brooklyn. After proposing mariage, Cher’s 
fiancee goes to Sicily to be with his dying 
mother. Director Norman Jewison por- 
trays the Italian family better than most. 
With Olympia Dukakis and Danny Aiello. 
(PG) 


~ MOVING 
Richard Pryor stars in this comedy about 
one families experience with the moving 
experience. (R) 


SATISFACTION 


A typical teenage beach movie, the story 
of a group of friends and the summer 
they decide to start a rock and roll band. 
With Justine Bateman of Family Ties. 
(PG-13) 


SAMMY AND ROSIE GET LAID 
Stephen Frears film has been billed as a 
socioeconomic political comedy and con- 
trary to many beliefs, not a porn film. 


Our main character Rafi, returns to 


England after many successful years in 
politics at home in Pakistan. Upon his 
return he finds his son and his son's wife 
living in a dark interracial slum whose 


streets are lit by the fires of nightly riots. — 


(R) 


THE SERPENT AND THE RAIN- 
BOW 


A ridiculous story about the process of 


creating zombies. This movie has some ~ 
scary scenes, but it’s so confusing we're 


not sure where they are. 
porting role by Paul Winfield. Directed 
by Wes Craven. (R) ret: 


ee 
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SHE’S HAVING A BABY — 
The story of a young couple trying to 
make their relationship work. 


pregnant. Starring Kevin Bacon and 


Elizabeth McGovern. Directed by John — 


Hughes. (PG-13) 
SWITCHING CHANNELS 


Burt Reynolds plays a television news 
director, and Kathleen Turner plays one 
of his reporters, and his ex-wife. The 
story is reminiscent of His Girl Friday, 
as Reynolds tries to keep Turner work- 
ing, and away from her fiancee, played 
by Christopher Reeve. (R) 


SHOOT TO KILL 


The story of a city cop played by Sidney 
Poitier and a mountain man played by 


Strong sup- 
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Things - ven 
get interesting when she discovers she’s — 


ce 
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Tom Berenger who are both hunting the © 


same man. Poitier, because he killed a 
hostage right in front of him, and Ber- 
enger because his latest hostage is his 
girlfriend. With Kirstie Alley. Directed 
by Roger Spotiswoode. (R) 


THREE MEN AND A BABY 


The story of three bachelors (Tom 
Selleck, Steve Guttenberg, Ted Danson) 
who are suddenly responsible for the 
care of a baby girl who has apparently 
been fathered by one of them. Directed 
by Star Trek’s Leonard Nimoy. (PG) 


WALL STREET 
Oliver Stone’s follow up to PLATOON, 
this is the story of young Bud Fox (Char- 
lie Sheen) whois stockbroker tired ofjust 
geeting by. Fox meets up with corporate 
raider Gordon Gekko (Michael Douglas) 
and begins the life of an inside trader. 
This is an excellent story of greed, and 
Stone does an excellent job of getting the 
audience to root for Fox, even though 
what he is doing is illegal. Michael 
Douglas is terrific as Gekko, and Martin 


Sheen puts on an excellent performance _ 


as Bud’s father. (R) 


e@eeeseeeeeeeeee2e200280880808080 


(All briefs have been complied by 


Richard Pesce unless otherwise : 


noted.) 
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BY KEVIN FLAHERTY 
‘Copy Editor 


The St. Michael’s Lady 
Knights lost to Stonehill for the 
third time this year by a score of 
67-50 over spring break. This 
_ was the third meeting between 
_ the teams as well as a North- 
east-10 quarterfinal game. 

_ “We played very, very well for 
the first ten minutes of the 
game and had up to a six-point 
lead, but for the last ten min- 
utes we scored three points,” 
_ said Coach Sue Duprat.” We 
_ didn’t hit the easy shots, if you 
_ don’t hit those the tough ones 
won't come either.” 

Stonehill took a 37-23 lead into 
the half and St. Michael’s could 
get no closer than eight. 

“They played us tough, but 
they didn’t stop us,” Duprat 


SMC women fall to Stonehill 
in Northeast-10 quarterfinal 


said. “We just disrupted our 
own offense and we couldn’t 
come back. We learned a lot 
about playing in a conference 
for the first time. It wasn’t a 
lack of talent stopping us, we 
just weren’t mentally prepared 
to play every conference game.” 

In the Stonehill game, Carol 





"We didn't hit the easy shots, if you 
don't hit those the tough ones won't 


come either." 


Coach Sue Duprat 


Marie Ventura had 15 points 
while Kathy King added ten. 
For Stonehill Mary Naughton 
and Jen Twomey combined for 
51 of the team’s 67 points. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 





In a preliminary round playoff 
game, the Lady Knights took a 
78-67 decision over Quinnipiac 
to advance to the quarter finals. 

“This team was very up and 
down for the year but we played 
well at Quinnipiac,” Duprat 
said. 

In the Knight’s victory Sue 


Cahill led all scorers with 22 
points, King added 16 points 
and Ventura and Caroline Gra- 
nese combined for 20 points. For 
Quinnipiac, the high scorers 
were Diane Dodge with 20 
points and Rosemary Brown 
with 17. 


In the two final regular season 
games the Knights dropped a 
70-61 game toA.I.C. anda 74-70 
game to Stonehill. 


“We had a 12 point lead Gin 
the Stonehill game) with eight 
minutes left and Kathy King 
wasn’t playing (out with con- 
cussion) and then we didn’t get 





any calls the rest of the game,” 
said Duprat. “It’s hard to strip 
the ball from Pam Nee, but 
Stonehill never got any fouls.” 

St. Michael’s ends a 9-19 year 
but looks forward to next year 
when most of the team returns. 
Only Lorianne Frattini will 
graduate. 
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Senior guard Lori Frattini goes high for a lay up against Stonehill 
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Kara Woods, pictured racing earlier in the season at the 
Skidmore Invitational, qualified for the NCAA Skiing Cham- 
pionships at Middlebury this week. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 









VISA Obtained Easily! Been Turned Down? Bankrupt? No 
Credit? No Problem! Write Immediately for Details! Finan- 


cial-Q2, 804 Old Thorsby Road, Clanton, Alabama 35045- 
2459. Enclose Envelope. 
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-»_ of Vermont... 
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in the last regular season game for the Lady Knights. Frattini will j j Fs \ - 
be the only player lost to Coach Sue Duprat next season. (Photo by / : VE R | ONT : ; You know the 
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IBEVERAGE | 
WAREHOUS! 


Vermont's largest selection of beer and wine. 
+Liquor Store «Redemption Center 


Route 15, Winooski 
Fs 695-2620 





All of our sweaters are of the 


sold in stores nationwide. 
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finest quality materials, designed 
& knitted on the premises, and 
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Quinnipiac’s John Carey keeps the ball out of reach of George Daway in action from the N.E.-10 


quarterfinal. Carey was the game high scorer with 26. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 





"It's like getting a fighter on the ropes and 
then the round ends, he regroups and then 
comes back to get the knockout." 


the second half. 

At the intermission the 
Knights trailed by only two, 37- 
35, but saw the Braves’ lead 
grow to13 just five minutes into 
the second half. The Braves led 
53-40 at the 14:46 mark and it 
looked as though St. Michael’s 
was all but finished when Gab- 
riel and the rest of the Knights 
wentonal7-3 run to take a one- 
point lead with just under eight 
minutes remaining. 


- George Daway started the run 


with a pair of foul snots and 
then his backcourt mate began 


Coach Jim Casciano 


a scoring binge from the pe- 
rimeter. Gabriel scored nine of 
the 17 points in the run includ- 
ing one three-pointer. 
Untortunately that would be 
the final lead for the Knights, as 
the Braves’ John Carey put the 
finishing touches on his individ- 
ual performance, by canning 
two three-pointers to give Quin- 
nipiac the lead to stay at 62-59 
with seven minutes to go. The 
Knights tried to stay close, but 
ice cold shooting and six free 
throws by Tony Payne down the 
stretch sealed their fate. 


St. Michael's knocked out of playoffs 


“We didn’t score in three 
straight possessions after we 
got that lead,” Casciano said. “If 
you score two out of three times 
your right in it. We made a 
couple of runs, we had chances 
to tie and didn’t.” 

Casciano likened the games’ 
pivotal events to a_ boxing 
match. 

“Its like getting a fighter on 
the ropes and then the round 
ends, he regroups and then 
comes back to get the knock- 
out,” he said. 

Quinnipiac followed up their 
victory over SMC with the 
Northeast-10 Championship, 
by defeating number one 
seeded Assumption College in 
the final and host Bentley inthe 
semis. Quinnipiae’s Tony 
Payne earned Tournament 
MVP honors with 26 points 
against the Greyhounds in the 
final. 








Staff Writer 


Arash of penalties and the 
top scorer in ECAC Division 
III North helped Tufts Uni- 
versity defeat the St. 
Michael’s hockey team 9-5 
in the quarterfinal round of 
the playoffs on Feb. 24. 

Tufts’ forward Jon Leven 
scored three goals and 
added two assists to lead his 
team past the Purple 
Knights. The Knights ran 
into the majority of their 
problems after they were 
hit with a rash of penalties 
during the second period. 

Simultaneous penalties at 
10:21 of the second period 
put the Knights down two 
men. After Tufts scored on 
this two-man advantage, 
the Knights got one player 
back on the ice, but were 
quickly slapped with an- 
other penalty. Once again 
the Knights found them- 
selves at a two player disad- 
vantage. 

“I feel like the referees 
took us out of the game.” 
Coach Lou DiMasi said. 
“You. can’t play aman down 
all the time against the 
league’s top scorer. It was 
tough to play them and the 
refs.” 

St. Michael’s jumped out 
to a3-2 lead at the end of the 
first period on goals by Sean 
McNulty, Brian Skinner 
and Rob O’Mally. 

McNulty, Skinner ‘and 
freshman Rob Lyons put on 
pressure on Tufts with 
wing-on-wing coverage and 
McNulty took a pass from 
Skinner to get St. Michael’s 





Knight skaters lose | 
playoff decision, 9-5 | 


BY DAVID FERRIGNO 


on the board first. - 


A mere eight seconds later 


Paul Nocivelli drove the puck 
in along the left boards with 
the puck deflecting off the 


Zamboni entrance door out | 


in front of the net as the 
Tufts’ goalie went after it be- 
hind the net. Skinner drove 
the rebounded puck into the 
open net for the Knights seéc- 
ond score. 

With nearly seven minutes 


left in the period, O’Mally . 


made it 3-1 as he took a cen- 
tering pass from Skinner. 
O’Mally put through a 15- 
footer to the left corner of the 
net to score. 

Tufts made a run at St. 
Michael’s shortly after this 
with a goal to bring the tally 
to 3-2. 

The Knights jumped right 
back on top of Tufts in the 
second period when Shawn 
Foley hit a blast from five feet 
inside the blue line to the 
lower left corner of the net. 
This upped the Knights lead 
to 4-2. 

From this point on, the 
contest was all Tufts how- 
ever. Six unanswered goals, 
four of which when the 
Knights were being penal- 
ized, sealed St. Michael’s 
fate. 

Chris Luca did manage to 


put one more in for the — 


Knights with assists from 
Foley and Mike Sheeran. 


“All I ever asked was that 


we never quit and we didn’t,” | 


Dimasi said. “We kept work- 
ing even when we were down 
by four. We had great crowd 
support and the whole thing 


was a positive experience.” _ 
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